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MARCH, 1944 to MARCH 194.1 
R.A., R.E., R.I.A.S.C.; E.M.E. 


Till*: dStft 1191A 

Headquarters : 

COMMANDO 

No.. 3 Commando Brigade : Nos. 1 and 5 
Commandos ; 42nd and 44th ( R. M. ) 
Commandos. 

ARMOURED CORPS 

19th Lancers. 

ARTILLERY 

8th (Belfast) H.A.A. Regt. R.A.; 5th Indian 
Field Regt. (left in Sept. 1944.) ; 8th and 
27th Field Regts. R.A.; 7th Indian Anti- 
Tank Regt.; 33rd Indian Mountain Regt.; 
196th Medium Regt. R.A. 

ENGINEERS 

63rd Indian Field Company I.E. (Q.V.O. 
Madras Sappers and Miners) ; 93rd Indian 
Field Company I.E. (Royal Bombay Sappers 
& Miners); 425th Indian Field Company 
I.E. (Q.V.O. Madras Sappers and Miners) ; 
325th Indian Field Park Company I.E. 
(Q.V.O. Madras Sappers and Miners ; 16th 
Indian Divisional Bridging Platoon I.E. 

SIGNALS 

25th Indian Division Signals; 8th and 27th 
Field Regt. Signal Sections; 51st, 53rd and 
74th Indian Infantry Brigade Signal 
Sections. 

SURVEY 

43 Battery 2 Survey Regt. 

Those units who 
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25th Indian Division, 

INFANTRY 

51st Indian Infantry Brigade : , 

2/2nd Punjab Regt.; 8th Battalion York 
and Lancaster Regt. (replaced by 8/19th 
Hyderabad Regt.) ; 16/lOth Baluch Regt. 
53rd Indian Infantry Brigade : 

9th Battalion York and Lancaster Regt.; 
17/5th Mahratta Light Infantry; 4/18th 
Royal Garhwal Rifles. 

74th Indian Infantry Brigade ; 

6th Battalion Oxfordshire and Bucking¬ 
hamshire Light Infantry ; 14/10th Baluch 
Regt ; 3/2nd Gurkha Rifles., 

Divisional Headquarters Battalion : 
7/16th Punjab Regt. 

Note : 8 Y. & L. left 51 Ind Inf Bde and 
was replaced by 7/16 Punjab in 
Sept. 1944. 

ROYAL INDIAN ARMY SERVICE 
CORPS 

68th and 81st Indian Company (Divisional 
Transport) and Workshop Sections ; 101st 
General Transport Company (left in Sept 
1944); 18th, 39th and 59th Indian ‘A’ 
Transport Companies; 33rd, 34th, 35th 

and 36th Indian Composite Platoons. 

MEDICAL 

56th, 58th and 61st Indian Field Ambu¬ 
lances ; 30th Indian Field Hygiene Section; 


7th Bearer Company; 6th and 12th Surgi¬ 
cal Teams; 18th Field Transfusion Unit; 
18th and 31st Anti-Malaria Units. 

ORDNANCE 

Detachment 125th Indian Ordnance Sub 
Park. 

ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 

76th, 77th and ,78th Indian Infantry 
Workshop Companies I.E.M.E., 51st, 53rd 
and 74th Indian Infantry Brigade L.A.D.s.; 
25th Indian Division .Recovery Company. 
VETERINARY 

9th Indian Mobile Veterinary Section. 

PIONEER AND LABOUR 

1.460th and 15,29th Indian Pioneer Compa¬ 
nies ; 20th Engineer Battalion I.E. 
PROVOST 

25th Indian Division Provost Unit. 

INTELLIGENCE 

606th Field Security Section : C. S.D-I.C. 

POSTAL 

25th Indian Division Postal Unit. 

CANTEENS 

TOC H. 

CIVIL AFFAIRS 

Divisional Civil Affairs Liaison Officer. 


served with the Division and went elsewhere are also remembered. 
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Lance N aik 
BHANDARI RAM, 
V.C. 16/10th Baluch 
Regt. In East Mayu, 
came under fire at 
close range from an 
enemy machine-gun. 
Twice wounded, he 
crawled to within a 
few yards of the 
position and silenced 
it with a grenade. 
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BH ANBHAGTA 
GURUNG, V. C. 
3/2 n d Gurkha 
Rifles. During am 
attack on “Snowdo 
East”, near Taman- 
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numerous successive 
feats of skill and - 
gallantry through 
which he lived to 
receive the supreme 
award. 
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The Story of the 
25tli INDIAN DIVISION 

Part One-Mayu 

has many claims to distinc¬ 
tion. But here are three of them. 

The first rests on the victory of the Kangaw road-block. 
Kangaw did not make headlines, but it was perhaps the 
fiercest fought battle of the entire Burma war. Men who 
were at both, say it was even tougher than Kohima. And 
it was won by a brigade composed wholly of Indian batta¬ 
lions, commanded wholly by Indian commanding officers. 

The second claim: it was the 25th Division that liberated 
Akyab —and for the rest of the world that was perhaps the 
first convincing indication that in Burma things were on the 
march again. 

The third triumph was a moral triumph, a victory of 
endurance through the sodden months of the 1944 monsoon. 
The men of the 25th Division demonstrated that it was 
possible still to keep fit, and go on hunting and killing 
Japs, wearing them down for the moment when the rains 
would cease and they would get what was coming to them. 
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The Division was formed in South India at the beginning 
of August, 1942—a few months after the Jap avalanche had 
swept across South East Asia. One of the men who had 
come out of Burma with General Alexander on his fighting 
withdrawal. Major General H. L. Davies, CBE., DSO., MC., 
was appointed Divisional Commander. And for its forma¬ 
tion sign the new Division chose an ace of spades. 

The Jap threat to South India was imminent. The Divi¬ 
sion was made responsible for the defence of the south coast 
of India below the river Ponraiyar. 

With the Jap menace to South India relaxed, the next 
year, 1943, was for the Division a year of hard training under 
realistic conditions. 

In February 1944 the "ace of spades” got an Arakan 
baptism—coming under the command of the 15th Indian 
Corps. In Arakan at the time a Jap counter-offensive was 
in full swing. The new Division, badly needed, was rushed 
into battle, protecting 15th Corps’ right wing, which included 
the coastal plain of the Naf river and the spine of the Mayu 
ridge. 

During May as the bulk of 15th Indian Corps troops 
withdrew from east of the Mayu range to establish a new 
monsoon front based on Maungdaw, the Tunnels and the 
Goppe Pass, the Japanese 55th Division launched a last 
pre-monsoon offensive against the 25th Indian Division. 
The aim of the offensive was to regain the Tunnels area. 
Staged with four weak battalions, it was decisively repelled, 
and the Japs at the first sign of the monsoon withdrew 
eastwards and southwards to monsoon dispositions which 
afforded them little or no tactical advantage. The spring 
fighting had achieved its object. We were standing firm on 
the line which General Slim, Fourteenth Army Commander, 
had planned we should secure and hold. 
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The monsoon front in the Arakan was like the segment 
of a giant fortress. Its eastwards facing wall was formed 
by the cloud-topped ramparts of the Mayu ridge itself, 
whose peaks had been stormed and won during the Spring 
campaign. 

At the northern end of this wall jutted out the bastions 
at Goppe and Taung where garrisons of the 26th Indian 
Division guarded the precious pass over the Goppe to Bawli. 

At the southern end of the wall was a second bastion on 
Point 551, the tactically vital feature in the Tunnels area, 
where troops of 25th Indian Division clung to the ravished 
pinnacle of this bitterly contested height From there the 
fortress wall ran westwards to the sea to the Maungdaw 
"keep”, the flat and flooded paddy land to the south serving 
as a moat. 

On the Mayu ridge itself, peak-top garrisons like sentinels 
on a city wall kept vigil, held the "gate” at Ngakyedauk 
Pass, and watched eastwards over the lush valley of the 
Kalapanzin, scene of the Spring battles, where Buthidaung 
lay amongst the trees on the bank of the river; and the blue 
curtain of the Arakan Yomas fringed the horizon. Within 
this firmly held fortress the Army prepared. 

From the Maungdaw base, the 25th Indian Division mar¬ 
shalled itself for their monsoon task. This was to guard 
the "Maungdaw Keep” to protect the Maungdaw-Buthidaung 
road (as far as Point 551) and to watch 15th Corps* 
southern flank. 

The litter of battle, unburied bodies, rotting food, scatter¬ 
ed enemy equipment, collapsed bunkers, old latrines black 
with flies legacy of the earlier fighting—had to be cleared 
away before the Division’s new "monsoon homes” could be 
built. 
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The lains burst over the jungle. Tempers were tested 
now to the limit. Tarpaulins covering hillside dugouts col¬ 
lapsed under the weight of collected water, half drowning 
the occupants. Hillside steps became raging watercourses. 
Fallen trees and landslides made trails impassable. 

But through seven soggy months, drenched to the skin 
for days on end, the men of the 25th Indian Division never 
let up in their pursuit of the enemy wherever he could be 
found. Bogged lines of communication ruled out large-scale 
actions. This was a war-in-little, a war of patrols, small 
raids and ambushes in the dripping jungle. But it was a 
killing war. 660 Jap bodies were picked up over the mon¬ 
soon period: our losses were much less. 

Most daring of these monsoon operations was the little 
war within the "wardn-little” which was fought throughout 
the dripping months in the water-logged plain south of 
Maundgaw. Here, twelve miles south of the river port 
where Divisional headquarters was then located, Indian and 
British troops established an advance patrol base in response 
to an 2 ppeal for help and protection from the Japanese by 
the local Arakanese villagers. 

From this base they patrolled and ambushed the unwary 
enemy, who, neglected by his commanders after the set¬ 
back of the spring was found ill-clothed ill-fed and with 
morale at low ebb. The cost to ourselves was negligible, 
the cost to the Jap proportionately heavy. For several weeks 
this little force, though in almost constant touch with the 
enemy, suffered no casualties at all. 

This expeditionary detachment was known as "Bolster 
Force”. It originated from a threat made by the Jap to 
the villagers to force them to evacuate their land on the 
coastal strip and move over the ridge to east Mayu, where 
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the enemy wished to bring back into cultivation some ot 
the many acres of deserted paddy land. The villagers 
through our agents appealed for assistance and "Bolster 
Force” came into being. 

This force was supplied entirely from the sea by barge 
from Maundgaw and Kappagaung and thence up the creeks 
by native sampan. The supply fleet moved with the pro¬ 
tection of ML’s of the Royal Indian Navy and a gunboat— 
a creek steamer mounting anti-tank guns and automatics 
which was the ingenious improvisation of Divisional gun¬ 
ners, a detachment of whom manned the guns. "Bolster 
Force” proved a sharp thorn in the thin skin of the Japanese 
and later he made several attempts to liquidate it by attack¬ 
ing the patrol base. On one occasion in three successive 
night attacks he was thrown out after hand-to-hand fighting 
on the perimeter. 

"Bolster Force” carried out this valuable role until the 
over-all operational picture was changed by the capture of 
the Peaks south of the Tunnels and drove down the western 
flank of the Mayu ridge to point 109. 

During the monsoon months, forward troops were relieved 
whenever possible so that they could dry their clothes, catch 
up on sleep and see an occasional cinema show. In Maumg- 
daw, an abandoned godown housed the "Arakan Talkies”. 
One forward brigade requested that it should be allowed 
to stay in its eyrie on the Mayu Range. The ordeal of 
moving down those hillsides over the slippery tracks with all 
its equipment would have more than cancelled out the rest. 
So the brigade remained in its cloud-shrouded solitude for 
three months. 

Thanks to rigid anti-malaria drill, the Division broke all 
records for freedom from malaria during this monsoon. 
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This in itself was a major victory—for in earlier years the 
ravages of malaria had not only utterly sabotaged any offen¬ 
sive programme, but threatened our whole survival in the 
Arakan. The 25th had shown that the anopheles mosquito 
—as well as the Jap—could be beaten. The lesson was 
swiftly passed around, and a minor revolution in the health 
of the jungle soldier resulted. 

The infantry units making up the Division were at this 
time 14/I0th Baluch, 8/19th Hyderabad, 17/5th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry, 4/18th Royal Garhwal Rifles, 3/2nd 
Gurkha Rifles, 2/2nd Punjab, 7/16th Punjab Regiment, 9th 
York and Lancaster Regiment, and the 6th Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 

In early September, the month of monsoon quiescence 
was broken by a sudden flare-up of fighting on the Mayu 
range. The initiative was ours. We chose this moment to 
take the first step in preparing for the advance eastwards and 
southwards which would follow when the campaigning 
season opened in earnest. South of the Tunnels area the 
Japs were still in occupation of several peaks which, though 
they offered no direct menace to our positions unless strongly 
reinforced, were nevertheless uncomfortably close and re¬ 
stricted our elbow room. The Japs, in fact, though refrain¬ 
ing from knocking at our front door, were still sitting 
doggedly on the step. We knocked them off. 

It was not a large scale operation; it was not even a parti¬ 
cularly bloody one. What signalised it was the skilfulness 
of the planning and the rapidity of the execution. The Jap 
was out-manoeuvred and taken by surprise and he had little 
alternative but to die on the hilltops or fade away. He chose 
the latter course. 

The contested peaks rose a thousand feet above the Maung- 
daw-Buthidanng road to the south of Tunnels. From the 
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west side they were unscaleable and from the east of the 
northernmost peak the slope was so steep that the attacking 
Gurkhas had to sling their rifles on their backs and clamber 
up on all fours to reach a position from which they could 
assault the enemy. 

Every foot was covered with trees, thick bamboo and 
shrubs, through which the sappers had to carve out a yard 
wide track to enable mules and men to reach the forward 
positions. Gurkhas, Mahrattas and Baluchis took part in the 
assault on the peaks, together with a Madras Sapper detach¬ 
ment which won honours by toting heavy charges up to the 
peaks and demolishing bunker positions and bashas under 
the noses of the Jap. To the east, the Mahrattas captured 
a Jap cookhouse and an enormous store of rice, which may 
have influenced the Jap in his decision to pull out. The 
artillery, too, played a skilful part and with infantry mortars 
hammered at the Jap garrisons day and night for a week. 

Down the west side of the ridge the Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry went for Polint 109—a low 
tree-covered feature which could only be approached by 
wading thigh and sometimes waist deep up a chaung.. A 
stiff battle and some more skilful pounding by the gunners 
decided the issue. 

These tactical gains achieved, the sudden blaze of fighting 
which flickered up over the monsoon-sodden jungle died 
away. But the "Ace of Spades" Division was preparing to 
play another quick hand with the Jap and put its finger on a 
trump card. 

As the monsoon months gave way to the clear cool weather 
of the late autumn, the Division prepared to strike its first 
strong blow since the rains. In late November, as a prelude 
to the attack which was to sweep the Mayu peninsula of 
the enemy and put Arakan in our hands, a widespread series 
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of raids were made into enemy occupied territory on both 
sides of the Mayu ridge. 

The York and Lancasters, a battalion strong, moved out of 
the Tunnels area into the open country towards Buthidaung 
and with a firm base established, ranged through the Jap lines 
with patrols. In the words of their Colonel "these city boys 
out-jungled the Jap”. Indian troops went over the ridge 
in the direction of the Mayu river, flushing Japanese from 
their monsoon hideouts. 

On the west side of the ridge the British commandos who 
were to play such a strong part in later operations down the 
coast had their first taste of jungle action and with charac¬ 
teristic commando clan rushed a Jap occupied village, and 
secured a prisoner alive in his foxhole after a brisk wrestling 
match. In this operation a larger number of troops was engag¬ 
ed than at any time since the Spring, and the artillery came 
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into its own. Forward observat'ork officers with the infantry 
and infantry officers themselves had the Divisional artillery at 
call. Even the heavy A A guns of the veteran Belfast Regt. 
joined in from the Razabil fortress and hit scattered parties 
of enemy with bewildering accuracy at great range. 

This action cost the Jap 116 casualties and secured for the 
Division its first V.C. In an attack on an enemy strong 
point on East Mayu, Sepoy Bandhari Ram of the 10th Baluch, 
though riddled with bullets and grenade splinters and be¬ 
spattered with blood, crawled up to within 3 yards of an 
enemy LMG post and wiped out the crew with grenades. The 
inspired platoon rushed the position and captured it. 

And what we intended to hold in this action we held. 
The 19th Hyderabads, in possession of a feature two miles 
beyond the former outpost line on the Mayu ridge, were on 
the road to Buthidaung. And other positions had been 
captured which were tactically important in the light of our 
future intention to get back the river township, which had 
been surrendered in accordance with long term policy in the 
latter stages of the Spring campaign and to move down 
the Kalapanzin towards Rathedaung and Akyab. 

Monsoon operations had afforded little scope for the gun¬ 
ners, but the opening of offensive action both in the battle 
of the Peaks and in these raids, showed that they had lost 
none of their skill. Pets of the Divisional gunners at this 
time were a pair of medium guns which had belen part of 
15th Corps artillery during the Spring battles and had been 
left behind with the Division. The CRA promptly christen^ 
ed them "Gert” and "Daisy”. Tucked away in the Tunnels 
area they afforded much unwelcome entertainment for the 
Jap round Buthidaung, for, although they were on the verge 
of retirement after a non-stop performance in the Spring, 
they were still capable of putting on a worth-while show. 
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By the beginning of December the Division was very 
much on its toes. It had got in the opening blow and found 
to its satisfaction that to all appearances the Jap was going 
to be a poor contestant in the next little fight. The troops 
looked forward with great heart to the operations which 
would clean the blood-soaked Arakan peninsula of the 
invader and put behind us once and for all the grim heights 
of the Mayu range, whose shattered peaks were a gaunt 
memorial to our many dead. 

In October, General Davies was laid low by amoebic dysen¬ 
tery and a new General arrived from 33 Corps, to take over 
the Division. A tall, broad-built, genial man who had come 
out to India two years before in command of a battalion of 
the Dorsets of the 2nd British Division, Major General 
George Neville (Sam) Wood. For weeks past the new 
General had been closetted with his staff officers, making 
plans. His favourite maxim was: “Contact once made with 
the enemy, it should never be lost”. 

Now, in mid-December 1944, he proceeded to put both 
his plans and his maxim into effect. The see-saw war of the 
Arakan suddenly flared into a war of movement. 

One brigade moved down the Mayu river by boat. 
'Another brigade moved down the coastal plain to the west 
of the Mayu ridge. The third brigade, which had been 
guarding the base, followed up along the ridge. 

Little opposition was encountered. The Japs had decided 
to leave. The 18th Royal Garhwal Rifles, however, encoun¬ 
tered and destroyed Jap detachments while moving through 
Seinnyinbva. 

Eleven days after leaving Buthidaung, the Division had 
come through to Foul Point, the sand spit at the tip of the 
Mayu peninsula which had so long seemed unattainable. 
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Part Two — Akyab, My ebon, 
Kangaw, Ru- Ywa. 


O j<\ the Division embarked in landing craft 

on what was to be the first large-scale amphibious expedi¬ 
tion in South East Asia. Supported by a bombardment force 
of cruisers and destroyers, they were ferried across the four 
mile wide Mayu estuary and landed on the north beach of 
Akyab Island. 

The first full-scale Divisional combined operation went off 
like an exercise—an excellent unhurried rehearsal fori the 
landings which the Division was to stage three times in the 
next few weeks. 

The Japs had fled—leaving us in Akyab not only an ex¬ 
cellent springboard from which to pursue them down the 
west coast of Burma, but a base from which to air-supply 
our forces across the Arakan Yomas as they swept down the 
central Burma valley. 

On January 12th, the Division launched a swift stab at the 
enemy’s tenuous line of communication with a landing at 
Myebon—a small village on the inner edge of a miniature 
peninsula nearly 30 miles below Akyab—a handy jumping off 
point from which to deliver new thmsts against Jap com¬ 
munications, north and south. 

The Division was now entering strange territory—half 
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land, half water, consisting of hundreds of square miles of 
mangrove swamps, intersected by an intricate network of 
creeks and chaungs, punctuated by hump-backed, tree-crowd¬ 
ed islets, a country where most journeys had to be made 
either by boat or by air. 

Unlike Akyab, Myebon was no walkover; the heaviest fight¬ 
ing centred round a hill near the neck of the peninsula named 
‘'Bugle”. There the Japs were firmly installed in pillboxes on a 
steep hillside riddled with trenches. The Sherman tanks of the 
19th Lancers soon dealt with the lower positions on "Bugle”, 
firing into the bunkers at point-blank range. In one deep 
redoubt a British two-pounder anti-tank gun believed to have 
been captured in 1942 received a direct hit at three yards 
range from the Sherman’s 75 mm gun. 

Bitter close-range fighting developed as the Commandos 
worked their way up the hill. The defenders wasted their 
lives, leaving good positions which could have caused us 
casualties, and blundered into our machine gun fire in clumsy 
attempts to infiltrate. One fanatic hurled himself empty- 
handed up a slope covered by Bren gunners. He got just 
three paces. "Bugle’s” defenders fought on to the death. 
And die they did. 

Taken by surprise by our sudden descent from the sea, 
the Japs left a good deal of equipment and personal belong¬ 
ings behind them. Every trench and pillbox was choked 
with ammunition boxes, food and rifles. Underclothes, socks 
and tunics lay mixed with the inevitable picture postcards. 
One of these showed Jap soldiers defending a heavily wired 
beach with landing craft approaching under the shadow of 
Fujiyama. 

On the mainland,to the north, the 81st West African Divi¬ 
sion was steadily pushing the Japs southwards. If 25th 
Indian Division could establish an effective block across the 
road at some point to the north of Myebon, they would not 
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only once again slice the Japs’ much-cut main Arakan line, 
they would also cut off the retreat of the large Jap force 
facing northwards and resisting the West Africans. 

A plan was conceived. The place was chosen—an obscure 
village named Kangaw, some miles up a narrow creek, and 
surrounded by a series of low, but almost vertical hills which 
rose like cliffs from the plain. The task was allotted to the 
Division’s “All-Indian” brigade. 

It was to prove a tough test—but a test from which this 
brigade, after four weeks of the bitterest fighting, emerged 
with flying colours. 

The Kangaw beachhead, reaching up a chaung not much 
wider than the length of a moderate-sized landing craft, has 
been called “the smallest beachhead of the war”. It was a 
mud bank—a solitary opening in the mangroves—not much 
wider than a couple of landing craft. 

For fourteen hours during which we were getting ashore 
men, transport and supplies, this tiny beach was under fierce 
artillery fire, directed from the Japs’ excellent observation 
posts on the hills behind. 

The battle of Hill 170—known as “Brighton”—is one of 
the classic battle stories of the whole Burma war. The men 
who were at Kangaw will long tell with wonder of the des¬ 
perate courage of the Commandos as they stormed those 
sheer hillsides, of the fantastic feats they did, and how 
nothing could hold them. 

But Hill 170 was only the beginning. Behind and around 
it rose a series of hills every hit as fearsome. Tunnelled 
through and through with an intricate system of communica¬ 
tion trenches and deep bunkers, they formed a sort of natural 
Siegfried Line before the village of Kangaw. One of the 
bunkers was fifty feet deep, and had seventeen alternative 
gun positions. All of them were roofed and walled with 
dovetailed logs, built to last a century. 
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To an observer, going over these almost vertical hillsides 
and examining their labyrinthine fortifications after the battle, 
it scarcely seemed credible that infantry, even with support 
from the air and with the help of the tanks of the 19th 
Lancers, they could ever have prised the Japs from such a 
series of strongholds. 

But the incredible was done. The 2nd Punjabs clinging 
on to the sides of one of these hill-features while the Japs 
occupied the summit, withstood ten major, and many more 
minor counter-attacks, before clawing their way up the 
crumbling slopes and hanging desperately on to roots they 

crashed their way to the top. 

The 19th Hyderabads who took over from the Commandos 
had 800 shells hurled into their positions in the course of 
a single day—nearly one a minute for twenty-four hours. 
But they held on. 

A number of men of the 10th Baluch—a battalion only 
formed two years before—bore away from Kangaw souvenir 
cuts on their wrists inflicted by Jap swords when they thrust 
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their hands through the slits of bunkers to drop grenades 
in among the enemy. 

The Baluchis repelled ten counter-attacks in three days 
and gave nQt an inch. 

Great work was done by the Indian-manned tanks of the 
19th Lancers the first Indian tanks to take part in a sea 
landing. Crashing their way through thick jungle, and 
creeping up the lower slopes of the hills, their 30-ton 
Shermans chalked up an impressive bag of guns , ranging 
from light machine guns to 75 mms. They killed hundreds 
of Japs. 

But valour at Kangaw was no monopoly of the fighting 
men. The stretcher bearers—of the Division’s No. 1 
Stretcher Bearer Company which had seen all the hardest 
fighting in the Arakan for the past two years—covered them¬ 
selves with glory. 

Picking up wounded men within a few yards of fierce hand- 
to-hand fighting, carrying them through thigh-deep chaung 
and neck-deep mud to safety, braving the dangers of shell- 
swept paddy fields, these men earned many spontaneous 
tributes from their British and Indian comrades. 

From the moment they leapt from the assault craft and 
began to work under constant shell-fire on the beach, the 
Pioneers, too, did an heroic job. Supplies had to be 
shuttled to the troops in their hill positions over half a mile 
of open paddy, covered from both sides by enemy guns. In 
a fanatical counter-attack launched on 31st Jan., the Japanese 
lost at least 343 men out of about 450 who attacked. This 
attack was repelled by the Commandos and 7/16th Punjab, 
thus saving the only supply route, the chaung. 

It was estimated that the Japs had a total force of some¬ 
thing like 2500 at Kangaw. One thousand bodies were 
picked up; another thousand are estimated to have been 
killed, but now recovered. It is thought that less than 500 
survived. 
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The job of chasing after some of these 500 bedraggled 
survivors, as they fled helter-skelter from the battlefield 
along the narrow track that carries the Calcutta-Rangoon 
telegraph track south-eastwards through the mountains, fell 
to the men of the 16th Punjab Regiment. 

Near a Jap Field Hospital the pursuing Punjabis found a 
great mass of disintegrated bodies, convincing evidence of 
the deadliness of our shelling and air-strikes, while scores of 
little boxes of Jap ashes—many of them still unlabelled—lay 
forlornly along the trackside. The Punjabis chased the flee¬ 
ing Japs for twenty miles but failed to catch sight of a single 
one of them. 

On February 15th, while from the Myebon base reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies still shuttled up river and creek to Kan¬ 
gaw, yet another little invasion fleet, pushed its way once 
more through the mangroves and landed 40 miles further to 
the south, near the village of Ru-Ywa. 

Under the sheltering guns of the Royal and Royal Indian 
Navies, the men of the 5th Mahratta Light Infantry swiftly 
captured Ru-Ywa village, and then began to move up the 
1000 ft. hill—to be nicknamed "the Alps"—which rises pre¬ 
cipitately behind. 

Once again the Japs were completely taken by surprise. 
Although supplies and reinforcements were pouring ashore 
throughout the second day, the Japs failed to make any 
attempt at serious counter-attack. 

So confused was the enemy about our whereabouts and 
intentions in the Arakan, that, two days after the landing, 
a Jap truck with two officers and twelve other ranks aboard, 
came bowling merrily up the coast road, and drove straight 
into the middle of the Mahrattas* lines. 

When at last the Japs had wakened to what was happen¬ 
ing, the Mahrattas in their positions on the "Alps" came in 
for heavy shelling and mortaring. During the night the 
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enemy threw in counter-attacks against them from all sides. 

In the course of one of these attacks, L/Naik Krishna 
Ragatade was in a forward position on the hillside when one 
of his comrades was wounded. Ragatade immediately left 
his position to get the wounded man back to company head¬ 
quarters. On his way he joined up with a platoon havildar. 

Suddenly a Jap officer appeared as if from nowhere—with 
two Jap soldiers. Waving his sword over his head he killed 
the havildar with blow. Ragatade closed with Jap the officer, 
trying to wrench the sword from his grasp. In his despera¬ 
tion and determination he grabbed it by (the blade and his 
hands were severely cut. 

Then he thought of his entrenching tool. He managed 
to get it free and hit the Jap over the hands, compelling him 
to drop the sword which is the Jap officer’s only weapon. 

Ragatade grabbed the sword off the ground and avenged 
his comrade. At a ceremonial parade—held near the spot 
where this grim night encounter took place — the brigade 
commander presented the Lance-Naik with the Jap officer’s 
sword. 

From Ru-Ywa one brigade pushed south along the coast 
road, the other brigade thrust north towards the coastal vil¬ 
lage of Tamandu. It was the northern thrust that had the 
greater strategic significance. It was directed partly to 
securing the river ferry station of Tamandu—a useful chaung 
supply base for the West African Division now moving in 
—and partly also as a part of a larger plan to trap and cut 
up the Japs in this area. 

As the troops of 25th Division pushed northwards, the 
West Africans were moving south towards them, and at this 
moment were only a few miles to the north of Tamandu 
across Dalet Chaung. Men of the Gold Coast Rifles pass¬ 
ing through the Ru-Ywa bridgehead pushed Eastwards to¬ 
wards the Jap communication centre of An, from which an 
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escape route lead across the An Pass into Central Burma. 

Strategically placed in the maze of chaungs and mangrove 
swamps that fringe the battle ground on its westward side, 
the sloops of the R.I.N. & R.N. cut ofi all escape to the west, 
and their guns, directed by naval forward bombardment 
parties from the shore, lent powerful support to our advanc¬ 
ing troops. 

Though Tamandu had been the headquarters of a Jap bat- 
► talion and captured enemy maps showed 5000 men in the 

areas, opposition to the northern advance was not heavy. 
While a diversionary attack was put in by the 10th Baluch, 
men of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry made the crossing of the wide Me Chaung—last 
water obstacle before Tamandu—with little difficulty. 

Nuisance parties of snipers had to be hunted out of the 
hills commanding the roads. There was a Jap machine gun 
round most of the corners in the road—but such obstruc¬ 
tions were swiftly dealt with by fire from the tanks of the 
19th Lancers, which ran some days for 13 hours nonstop, 
skilfully manoeuvering on the Jap-built switchback road—far 
too narrow for their great bulk. The advance was also 
assisted by a series of air-sttikes, laying bare Jap bunkers and 
burning concealing bamboo with oil bombs. 

With the l6th Pun jabs in the lead, the brigade quickly 
pushed through to the steamer jetty at Tamandu. Behind 
the village and along the line of the chaung, rose a series 
of cliff-like, jungle-tangled hills through which wound the 
enemy’s escape road to Letmauk and the Jap mountain 
stronghold of An. 

In the days that followed these hills became the scenes of 
some of the fiercest fighting in which the men of the 25th 
Indian Division had ever taken part. 

The enemy had expected our landing at Tamandu, instead 
of Ru-Ywa. At Tamandu his defences were prepared, hills 
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honeycombed with his usual beaver-like tunnels and bunkers, 
manned by a garrison prepared to fight to the death. 

The brunt of the fighting was borne by the 2nd Gurkha 
Rifles and a battalion of the 16th Punjab Regiment which 
had been in action almost continuously since the Division 
left Buthidaung. 

To the Gurkhas fell the task of taking a vital hill rather 
euphemistically named "Snowdon”—in fact Snowdon is a 
municipal park by comparison. 

Typical of the spirit with which they carried out their 
task was the exploit of Rifleman Bhanbhagta Gurung, an army 
in himself. He stormed five Jap positions by himself in 
succession. When he came to the last of them, he had run 
out of all ammunition except for smoke grenades. A Jap 
machine gun was spitting fire from a bunker. 

Bhanbhagta got on top of the bunker and pitched in a 
couple of his smoke grenades. Three Japs leaped out. 
Bhanbhagta felled them with his kukri. The fourth Jap was 
still inside the bunker blazing away with the machine gun. 
One of Bhanbhagta’s comrades, Rifleman Lai Singh Thapa 
ran in and grabbed the red-hot machine-gun barrel, while 
a stream of lead was still spurting from it. He yanked it 
out of the Jap’s hand. Whereon Bhanbhagta jumped into 
the bunker and hit the Jap over the head with a rock, kick¬ 
ing and beating the life out of him. 

The Punjabis lost three company commanders, one after 
the other, in attacks to eliminate a single Jap machine gun, 
which swept one of the rare bare patches of a Jap hill 
fortress. For four days they had no sleep—there was never 
a night without its Jap jitter parties. Throughout these 
operations, the attackers were suffering severely from thirst. 
Almost all the water in the area was salt, and though the 
men of the Bombay Sappers and Miners conducted a round 
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-the-clock search for new water sources, the water ration 
had to be kept down to the barest minimum. 

But persistence brought its due reward. The Japs were 
cleared from the last and deepest of their hill fortifications be¬ 
hind Tamandu, and 25th Division handed over to the West 
Africans who were to carry on the chase towards the An Pass, 
while they themselves returned to Ru-Ywa to re-embark for 
India and much-earned rest before preparing themselves for 
new adventures. 
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AFTER RU'YWA LANDING, 
Guns blast Japanese positions , 
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SURRENDER IN MALAYA• Troops of the Division search Japanese 
after the l latter had yielded arms at KUALA LUMPUR. 


AND FINALLY—THE MARCH OF tfif-C- 
IORY. M ahrattas parade through *the 
flag-decked streets of Port Sweitenham 3 
MALAYA. 
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